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THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC.‘ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SUCCESS IN THE MOUSE BUSINESS. 


i Ane Tom, if you will draw the wagon, 

I will steady the house, and see that 

the mice don’t get out and run away,” said 

Leo, when he had drawn the chariot of the 
beauties a short distance. 

“Small loss if they do,” replied Tom Casey, 





who had already made up his mind that they 
were going on a fool’s errand. 

“Not a bit of it, Tom. These mice are 
worth fifty cents a pair,” added Leo, as he 
placed himself by the house, and his com- 
panion took the pole of the wagon. 

“‘ Fifty cints — is it? Sure who’d give fifty 
cints for those bits o’ crayturs? I wouldn’t 
give fifty cints for a tousand of ’em, let alone 
a pair of ’em.” 

‘¢ When I come back with five or six dollars 
in my pocket, which I shall get for this estab- 
lishment, you will change your tune, Tom.” 

“‘ Well, the house is forst rate, and you may 
get five dollars for that. Sure I think it’s worth 
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it; but I wouldn’t give two cints for all the 
mice that’s in it.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t, Tom. You haven’t 
any taste for white mice.” 4 

“Taste—is-it? Sure, would any one ate 
them?” 

Tom Casey was a recent importation from 
the Green Isle, and the emerald dust had not 
been rubbed off him by ‘the: civilizing and 
humanizing influence of the public schools; 
but he brought with him from Ireland a big 
heart, which was worth more than polish and 
refinement, though both go very well together. 
In spite of the grave responsibility which rested 
upon him, Leo laughed heartily at the blunder, 
and took the trouble to explain the meaning 
of taste in its artistic sense. 

The procession — for the crowd of -boys and 
girls was augmented continually when the 
mouse-car reached High Street — advanced: 
towards its. destination, andaleo had all he 
could do'to keep the youngsters from crowd- 
ing upon and. upsetting ‘the wagon, in their 
eagerness ‘to see the mice and their magnifi- 
cent dwelling-house. 

‘Just twig "em, Jimmy!” shouted,one who 
had: tipped over half a dozen: of: his. compan- 
ions in his enthusiasm. *“TPheir tails is as 
long as Seven’s rope.” 

** Hotel.dees mice,” said another, spelling 
out the sign’over the grand parade. » ‘‘ What 
does that mean, Billy?” 

‘“‘ They’re going to.take ’em to a hotel to 
make soup of. I guess there’s some Chinamen 
at the Tremont. They say them coveys eats 
rats. Twig the red eyes they has!” 

Leo kept the youngsters at bay as well as 
he could, and hurried Tom along, till they 
reached State Street, where he took a stand in 
front of the Exchange. A crowd of curious 
merchants, clerks, and curb-stone brokers im- 
mediately gathered around the palace to exam- 
ine the structure and its inhabitants. It was 
a novel establishment, and excited no little 
attention. , 

‘What have you there, my boy?” asked a 
well-dressed gentleman, working his way into 
the interior of the ring. 

‘* White mice, sir,” replied Leo. 

“They are cunning little creatures,” added 
the gentleman, bending down and looking into 
the grand parade, where the mice were now 
feeding on canary seed. 

They had become somewhat accustomed to 
the crowd, and, as if conscious that they were 
for sale, put the best foot forward. 

‘** What’s the price of them?” asked the gen- 
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‘“* Six dollars for the mice.and house,” re. 
plied Leo; but the words almost choked him, 
* Six dollars!” exclaimed the questioner, 
“That’s a very modest price, 


edging off. 
young man.” 

“The mice bring fifty cents a pair, and 
there’s a great deal of work in the house, 
besides the stock.” 

‘“* But you don’t expect any one to give you 
six dollars for a trap like that, with half 
dozen rats in it—do you?” 

‘‘T think it is worth that, sir. 
to buy it?” 

“T thought it would amuse my children; but 
I can’t think of giving anything like six dollars 
for it,” added the gentleman, shaking his head. 

*¢ What would you be willing to give for it?” 

“Tl give youta dollar for it.” 

* No, sir, I couldn’t think of selling it at any 
such price as that.. I would give it away before 
I would sell it for that,” replied Leo, indignant 
at having his work so grossly undervalued. 

‘*T will:give you two dollars for it. I havea 
little lame boy at home; who can’t go out, and 
I am willing to give two for it.” 

‘¢ T will-tiot sell.it for less than. five dollars, 
sir.” 

‘* Why, that’s a rascally price!” exclaimed 
the proposed purchaser. “ Five dollars for a 
mere rat-trap!” 

** That’s my lowest price, sir. If you don't 
want it, the law don’t compel you to take it,” 
added Leo, vexed to have the person run down 
his handiwork. 

The gentleman backed out of the crowd, and 
disappeared. Leo thought he could not care 
much for his little lame boy, if he was not will- 
ing to pay five dollars for such an elegant estab- 
lishment as the “‘ Hétel des Mice,” which could 
not help being a very great pleasure to the in- 
valid. Half a dozen others looked into the 
palace, asked questions about the habits of 
the mice, and-inquired the ‘price of the house 
and its inmates. Leo answered them all very 
politely; but they laughed and sneered when 
he mentioned the six dollars. 

The “‘ mouse business” did not seem so pros- 
perous as Leo had anticipated. He had been 
confident that a dozen persons would want the 
elegant establishment, and he was not quite 
sure there would not be a quarrel among them 
for the possession of it at the price he named. 
He could not see why these rich merchants and 
bankers should haggle at six dollars if they had 
any children at home. His heart began to feel 
heavy in his bosom, for he had expected to sell 
his present stock of merchandise as soon as he 
named the price, and to find half a dozen more 
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who would want them badly enough to give 
him advance orders. 

There appeared to be a discount on the 
mouse business. The gentlemen in State 
Street were singularly cold and wanting in 
enthusiasm on the subject of white mice. It 
began to look like a failure, and Tom Casey 
seemed to be a true prophet. What an inglo- 
rious termination to his career as a mouse 
merchant it would be to drag the palace back 
to No. 3 Phillimore Court, and tell Maggie 
that no one would buy it, even at the moderate 
price of five dollars ! 

But Leo soon realized that he was becoming 
chicken-hearted ; that he was almost in despair 
even before he had been half an hour in the 
field. This was not his usual style, and he 
was ashamed of it, as he considered his weak- 
ness. 

“Make or break!” exclaimed he, slapping 
his hand upon his chest, and throwing his 
shoulders back, as if to stiffen his frame. “ T’ll 
stick to it till something breaks. This is a 
new business, and I must make the trade.” 

The effect of this slapping of the chest and 
this stiffening of the frame was immediately 
apparent in his demeanor, for they were the 
visible manifestations of a firm will. He was 


more cheerful, answered inquiries more brisk- 
ly, and was less affected by adverse criticism of 


his handicraft. Men asked the price, sneered, 
and turned away. There were plenty to ad- 
mire his workmanship, but as yet none to buy. 
While Leo was thus struggling against the tide 
of fortune, the crowd opened, and Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw appeared within the ring. He was a great 
man, and he showed it in his: manner — per- 
haps more in his manner than in any other 
way. 

Mrs. Wittleworth ,had taken leave of the 
banker an hour before, and since that time he 
had been alone in his. private office, only oc- 
casionally interrupted by a business call. Mr. 
Checkynshaw was troubled. Fitz was a thorn 
in his flesh and a stumbling-block in his path. 
Doubtless it was very annoying for the father 
of Marguerite to break up the educational 
and social relations she had sustained from 
early childhood. Doubtless it was very wicked 
of Fitz to put him to all this trouble for noth- 
ing. Perhaps it was rash in him to discharge 
his clerk; but Fitz was so airy and impudent, 
that a decent self-respect would not permit him 
to tolerate his insolence. 

Mr. Checkynshaw wrote a letter, upon which 
he labored for a long time; for the letter ap- 
peared to be full of difficulties. He finished it 
atlast; but, instead of enclosing it:in an en- 
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velope, he folded it up and put it into his pock- 
et. Then he took his hat, drew on his overcoat, 
and went out. He visited a stationery store“in 
the lower part of the street, purchased some 
French paper and envelopes, and walked up 
the street till he saw the crowd in front of the 
Exchange, which had gathered around the 
‘“‘H6tel des Mice.” 

‘* What have you here, boy?” he asked, when 
he recognized Leo. 

‘White mice, sir. My father can’t work 
now, and I am going to try and make some- 
thing by selling them,” replied Leo, cheer- 
fully. 

‘* What is the price?” demanded the banker, 
rather curtly. 

“« Six dollars, sir.” 

“Tl take it, boy,” replied Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw, with a promptness which astonished the 
young mechanic. 

The banker took the money from his pocket- 
book and handed it to Leo. 

*“*Good on your head!” whispered Tom 
Casey,: his eyes opening as wide as teacups 
when he saw the bank bills; and his dark 
prophecy was suddenly demolished. 

**-You know where I live?” interrogated Mr. 
Check ynshaw. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Take it up to the house, then,” added the 
banker. 

“T will, sir;” and Leo thought the great 
man, as his first customer, was worthy of his 
reputation. 

Just then the gentleman who had the lame 
boy pushed his way into the middle of the 
ring. 

““What’s the lowest price you will takefor 
the concern?” said he. : 

“It is sold, sir,” replied Leo, triumphantly. 

** Sold!” exclaimed the tardy customer, who . 
appeared to think that no one could be foolish 
enough to buy such an establishment unless he 
had a lame son. 

“Yes, sir; I just sold it.” 

‘* What did you get?” 

Six dollars.” 

“*T bought it,” interposed Mr. Checkynshaw, 
bowing to the other gentleman, as though he 
knew him. 

‘I’m sorry I didn’t take it, for it would have 
pleased my boy.” 

** You are too late.” 

* But I will get up another for you,” said Leo, 
exhilarated by this sudden improvement of the 
mouse business. 

‘* When can you do it?” asked the gentle- 
man, who was quite disappointed to find he 
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could not purchase the establishment at his 
own price, as he had expected to do at a later 
hour in the day, after the young man had had 
an opportunity-to consider the vanity of worldly 
hopes. 

“That depends upon what kind of one you 
want. If you wish for one like this, I can’t get 
it done before Monday. I can give you a two- 
dollar house, with one pair of mice, to-morrow,” 
replied Leo, in the most business-like tones. 

“‘T want the best one you can get up. I 
want one as good or better than this.” 

**I will build one as good as this. I will 
have it at your house on Monday; but the 
price will be six dollars.” 

“Very well. I thought I should be able to 
buy this one for two or three dollars before 
night, for I didn’t think any one else would 
want it.” 

Probably the example of Mr. Checkynshaw 
had some influence on the customer. If white 
mice and their habitations were really articles 
of merchandise, he was willing to pay the mar- 
ket price. Leo wrote down his name and 
residence, and assured the gentleman that he 
should have the mice on Monday; or, if he got 
the house done, on Saturday. 

‘Don’t you want an establishment of this 
kind, Baxter?” asked Mr. Checkynshaw of a 
busy person who had worked his way through 
the crowd. ‘ You have two or three boys.” 

Mr. Baxter examined the palace and ‘its 
denizens, and answered that he did want one, 
though not till the banker informed him that 
he had purchased one. It is wonderful how 
things sell after a great man has purchaséd. 
The new customer did not want any two-dollar 
palaces; he desired one as good as any other 
person had, and he gave his order accordingly. 
If Mr. Checkynshaw was fool enough to pay 
six dollars for such an establishment, Mr. 
Baxter could not suffer in reputation by doing 
the same. 

Leo was as happy asalord. It was make, 
and not break. 

‘* Leo,” said the banker, ‘ how is your 
father?” 

* Better, sir, I thank you.” 

“T think I will go down and see him. He 
has shaved me for years. By the way, is your 
sister — what’s her name?” 

** Maggie, sir.” 

“Ts Maggie at home?” 

“ You, sir.” 4 

**I wish to see her very much,” said Mr. 
Checkynshaw, walking away. 

What could he want to see Maggie for? was 
Leo’s thought, as he started his team —Tom 
Casey — up State Street. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LETTER FROM MARGUERITE. 


M® CHECKYNSHAW walked down to 

No. 3 Phillimore Court. It was very 
plain that he had business there, for it was not 
his style to visit a poor man who was sick. He 
was admitted by Maggie, who feared that his 
coming related to the robbery of his safe, and 
that Leo might be in some manner implicated 
in that affair. 

““ How is your father, miss?” asked the 
stately gentleman from State Street, as he 
entered the house. 

‘*He is more comfortable to-day, sir; but I 
don’t know that he is really any better,” an- 
swered Maggie. 

“IT am very sorry he is sick. I miss him 
very much. He has waited upon me at the 
shop for several years, and I never let any 
other barber shave me, if I can have him by 
waiting an hour,” added Mr. Checkynshaw, 
with a degree of condescension which he rarely 
exhibited. ‘‘ You are his daughter, I beliéve.” 

“Not his own daughter; but it is just the 
same.” 

‘I think I have seen you at the shop several 
times.” 

* Yes, I always carry up mon fére’s dinner 
at half past twelve. He can’t come home at 
noon.” 

“ Mon pere! You speak French — do you?” 

«Yes, sir. I speak French and English 
equally well. Won’t you go in and see mon 
pere ?” 

Mr. Checkynshaw would be very glad to see 
André, and Maggie conducted him to the front 
room. 

“Tam sorry you are sick, André,” said the 
great man. 

“Thank you, sir. It is very kind of you to 
call upon me,” replied André, amazed at the 
gracious mien of one who had rarely spoken 
to him save in the tones of authority, address- 
ing him as a menial and an inferior. 

“TI always feel an interest in those I see 
every day; but the fact that you were taken 
sick at my house probably brought the matter 
more directly to my attention. Are you com- 
fortably provided for, André?” asked the rich 
man, glancing around the room. 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir. I have every- 
thing I need,” replied André, faintly; for he 
was not quite so sure of what he said as he 
wished to be, though his pride and indepen- 
dence revolted at any suggestion of charity. 

“T.saw Leo up in State Street. Your boy's 
name is Leo — isn’t it?” asked the banker, just 
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ss though it derogated from his dignity to know 
the name of a poor boy like the barber’s son. 

“Yes, sir; his name is Leo,” replied Maggie, 
taking up the conversation, so that the invalid 
might not be compelled to talk too much. 

“ He is driving quite a trade in white mice,” 
laughed the great man. 

“Has he met with any success, sir?” asked 
Maggie, who felt that everything depended 
upon Leo’s exertions; and she hardly expected 
him to accomplish anything in the mouse 
business. 

“Yes, he has been remarkably successful, 1 
should say.” 

“JT am-so glad!” 

“T bought the house he had with him for 
six dollars, and he has orders for two more just 
like it, at the same price. That will give him 
quite a lift, I hope.” 

“Indeed it will!” exclaimed Maggie, de- 
lighted with the good news. ,‘‘ Eighteen dol- 
lars for white mice, mon Pere,” she added, 
turning to André. 

“That is very good indeed!” said the bar- 
ber. ‘* Leo is a brave boy.” 

“Knowing that you had a family, André, 
and that your wages were not very large, I 
thought I. would inquire into the matter a 
little. I should be very glad to help you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Checkynshaw,” replied 
André, in his feminine tones, weakened by his 
sickness. ‘*I think we do not need any help 
—do we, Maggie?” 

“No, mon pére, especially as Leo is doing 
so well. I think we shall get along well 
enough.” 

“Tam afraid you are too proud to‘be very 
poor,” said the banker, glancing at Maggie. 

“We have always got along very well, and 
I think we shall in the future. Leo says he 
shall do great things; and I hope he will.” 

“Then Leo is to support the family,” added 
Mr. Checkynshaw, fixing his gaze upon the fair 
girl, who seemed to him altogether too delicate 
and refined to be a poor man’s daughter. 

“Perhaps I may be able to do something by 
and by, when mon fére gets better.” 

“What can you do?” 

“TI can sew, and do any work that I can take 
home with me.” 

“Ah, ma fille, you can take in no work. I 
shall soon be able to go to the shop again,” in- 
terposed Andre. 

“Ihave a great deal of spare time, mon pére. 


Iam able, and O, I am so willing to work for 
you!” 


“Perhaps I may be of service to you,” sug- 
gested Mr. Checkynshaw. 
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“Thank you, sir.” 

‘* You speak French, miss, I think you said,” 
added the banker, with an assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

* Yes, sir.” 

** Can you write it correctly?” 

* Yes, sir, I think I can.” 

“Maggie is a very good scholar, and she 
writes French quite as well as she does Eng- 
lish.” ’ 

“Perhaps you will be willing to give mea 
specimen of your skill in translating.” 

“ Certainly, sir, if you desire it.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw took from his pocket the 
letter he had written in his private office, and 
the French note paper he had purchased at the 
stationery store, and handed them to her. 

‘** If you will sit down in the other room, and 
give me a translation into French of this letter, 
I can at once determine whether you would be 
of any service to us. If you are, we will pay 
you very liberally; but most of our work of 
this kind is translating French into English.” 

“T will try, sir,” replied Maggie. 

“T will stay here with your father while you 
do it.” 

Maggie went into the rear room; and in less 
than half an hour she produced a translation 
of the letter handed to her. 

‘That is excellently well done, miss,” said 
Mr. Checkynshaw, when he had glanced at the 
translation. ‘‘ You write a beautiful hand. It 
is even better than my daughter’s.” 

“You are very kind, sir.” 

‘*T will keep this as a specimen of your work. 
Here are two dollars for the job,” added Mr. 
Checkynshaw, as he gave her the money. 

‘“* Indeed, sir, you are too kind. I don’t ask 
any money for that.” 

“ Take it, Maggie; I always pay people that 
work for me, especially when they do their 
work as well as you have done this. Take it, 
miss, or I shall be offended.” 

It was not safe to offend such a munificent 
patron, and Maggie took the money, blushing 
as she did so. 

Mr. Checkynshaw folded up the translation 
and put it into his pocket; and, promising to 
send her some more letters in a few days, he 
took his leave. The banker went back to his 
private o After ransacking his papers for 
a long time, he found an old letter directed to 
him, in the care of the firm, postmarked at 
Paris, with a French postage stamp upon it. 
Into the envelope of this letter he thrust the 
translation which Maggie had made. 

The banker seated himself in his arm-chair, 
put his feet on the desk, and lighted a cigar. 
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Mr. Checkynshaw held to the pernicious belief 
that smoking soothed the nerves of an excited 
man. He smoked and thought for a while, till 
his meditations were disturbed by the entrance 
of Mrs. Wittleworth and Fitz. 

“‘T hope you will excuse me for coming again 
so soon, Mr. Checkynshaw,” said Mrs. Wittle- 
worth, timidly. 

“IT hope you'll excuse me too,” added Fitz, 
thrusting his thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
vest, and pursing up his under lip, as he had a 
habit of doing when he particularly realized 
his own importance. 

He stood with his hat on his head — a nar- 
row-brimmed ‘stove-pipe,” which young men 
were more in the habit of wearing at that 
period than at the present time. He was the 
impersonation of impudence and self-conceit, 
and the banker looked angry enough to anni- 
hilate him. 

*T thought I would come and see if you had 
anything to show me from Marguerite,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wittleworth, after the banker had 
bestowed a look of supreme contempt upon 
Fitz. 

“T have something to show you,” replied 
Mr. Checkynshaw, taking the old envelope 
which contained Maggie’s translation from 
his pocket, and handing it to her.. 

Fitz was rather taken aback by this ready 
reply, and by the sight of the musty envelope. 
His nether lip actually returned to its normal 
position under the shock. 

“This is from Marguerite —is it?” asked 
Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“It is from Marguerite,” replied Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. : 

“What is it, mother? Open it. 
humbugged,” said Fitz. 

The poor woman opéned the letter, and 
looked blankly at its contents. 

“It is in French,” she added. 

** Marguerite always writes her letters in 
French,” added the banker. 

* Because she knows you can’t read a word 
of French,” sneered Fitz. 

‘* No impudence, young man!” 

“ Don’t, Fitz!” pleaded Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“Mr. Checkynshaw, this business must be 
settled between me and you. ho will not 
be permitted to take advantage of a woman’s 
weakness to impose upon. her,” added Fitz, 
magnificently. 

“If you use any impudence in this office, 
young man, I shall kick you out to-day as I did 
yesterday.” 

“Mr. Checkynshaw, I have my own views 
and opinions on this subject, and I claim the 
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| privilege of expressing them as a gentleman 

should. I have been to see Choate on this 
business; and me and Choate will see that 
justice is done to the unfortunate.” 

‘“ Be still, Fitz! ” said his mother. 

“¢T will not be still, mother,” protested Mr, 
Wittleworth. ‘I will not stand still and have 
you imposed upon.” 

The banker sprang out of his chair, and his 
late clerk retreated a pace or two. 

‘Mr. Checkynshaw, I have only one word 
to say,” he added, placing himself near enough 
to the door to effect a hasty retreat in case of 
necessity. ‘‘ My mother is disposed to accept 
your offer of ten thousand dollars for a quit 
claim deed of the block of stores. I don’t in- 
tend that she shall do anything of the kind. 
I’ve been to my lawyer, sir; a gentleman ree- 
ommended by Choate; for Choate is so busy 
that he can’t attend to the case personally; and 
my lawyer says that none but a zon compos 
would give a quitclaim deed to the property. 
If my mother sees fit to sign any such paper, 
my lawyer will take steps to restrain her, sir. 
Those are my views. I’ve nothing more to 
say, Mr. Checkynshaw.” 

Mr. Wittleworth tipped his hat over on one 
side, thrust his thumbs into his arm-holes, and 
pursed up his lips again, as though he had 
already set the river on fire. His mother was 
angry and disgusted with him, as she often 
had occasion to be. 

‘Ts the quitclaim deed ready, Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw?” asked the poor woman. 

“No; but it shall be ready, and the check 
with it, to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Mother,” exclaimed Fitz, in warning tones, 
—and he evidently did not place much de- 
pendence upon the restraining power of his 
lawyer, — “you promised not to sign any 
paper to-day.” 

‘“ And’ you protnised to behave yourself, 
Fitz, if I permitted you to come with me. | 
can’t depend upon you, and I am going to 
accept Mr. Checkynshaw’s offer,” retorted his 
mother, sharply. 

‘“* You are?” gasped Fitz. 

“Tam; and if the paper was ready I would 
sign it this moment. , Will you let me take this 
letter home with me, Mr. Checkynshaw?” 

“Certainly, Ellen,” replied the banker, gra- 
ciously. 

“‘T used to read French a little when I was 
a girl, and I may be able to study out some 
of it.” 

“As you like; but when you come again, 
don’t bring that boy with you.” 

Mrs. Wittleworth and her son retired. On 
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their way home, an angry discussion ensued. 
Fitz raved at the weakness of women in gen- 
eral, and of his mother in particular; but she 
firmly declared, even if she was satisfied that 
Marguerite was not living, she would sign the 
deed. In the house, both of them examined 
the letter. Fitz did not know afWord of French, 
and his mother could only make out ‘Mon cher 
pire,” and an occasional word in the letter. 

“T will tell you what we can do, mother. 
André Maggimore, round in Phillimore Court, 
is a Frenchman, and can talk French like a 
Dutchman.” 

‘ But he is very sick, you said.” 

“So he is. Well, his daughter Maggie can 
read it. I will take it to her this evening.” 

After supper, Fitz, with the letter in 
pocket, started for the barber’s house. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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JOB HARTWELL’'S OAK. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


OB HARTWELL’S mother was dead; but 

he had not forgotten her. Every night her 
image came to his dreams, with a bright smile 
on her face, and a blessing in her heart of 
hearts for her only child. 

Job’s mother had been one of those who 
clothe religion in beautiful garments, making 
it attractive, but not degrading it. Job was 
taught to pray as though it was nothing more 
than what the birds did, openly and naturally, 
when they carolled for their daily crumbs and 
worms. When he was very small, he used to 
repeat, as a part of his nightly prayers, — 


** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every, opening flower! ” 


And then, thinking that he had prayed for the 
hard-working bee, he asked ‘“‘dear God” to 
bless all the flies, too, and humming-birds, 
and every other creature, and then hopped 
into bed like a kitten, and went to sleep. 
Job could not help crying, sometimes, when 
he thought of his mother, whose earthly pres- 
ence he would never more be favored with; but 
the thought of her chastened his heart, and he 
longed to do some good to his comrades. At 
this time he used to get up ona big oak tree, 
away from the sight of human dwellings, and 
preach. He hardly knew what he did this for; 
for no one heard him except now and then a 
robin, or a crow, or a squirrel, or a flock of won- 
dering sheep. But a woodman once chanced 
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to pass by the spot, and hearing some one 
preaching in the tree, stopped; and he was so 
well pleased with Job’s innocent earrestness, 
that his reputation as a boy-preacher was at 
once established. 

The next time Job went to the oak, three of 
his playmates begged leave to go with him; 
and, though one of them made a light remark 
about the matter, Job thought at least he could 
do them no harm, and so he consented. While 
he was engaged in the sernion, Billy Ruff—a 
kind of bully — appeared under the tree, and 
repeated what Job said in the drawling manner 
of a recluse, making queer gestures, ending 
with getting on his knees, and touching the 
ground with his head, as is done in a Japanese 
bow. But Job kept on preaching, in spite of 
the laughter of his hearers, which they could 
not suppress; and Billy Ruff, touched by some 
of the words, concluded to climb the tree, and 
take a place with the others. From that mo- 
ment Billy.claimed that Job Hartwell was 
“an honest boy,” adding that he was ‘“ going 
to deacon him through.” Bullies are always 
leaders in their way; and after this bluff cham- 
pionship,; Job never failed to have large con- 
gregations of well-behaved boys when he saw 
fit to hold forth in the oak. 

Job preached on week days, not on Sundays; 
and the boys who attended his meetings were 
allowed to use their knives during sermon 
time, whittling whistles, or boats, or arrows, 
according as the fashion might incline them. 
But they were very quiet, for they learned to 
love and respect Job, who actually put into 
constant practice what he taught. 

Job’s sermons had the text written out on the 
first page of a little blank book with a red 
morocco cover. The remaining pages of the 
book were written over with selections, mostly ; 
but Job generally said what, on the subject, was 
uppermost in his mind at the time. 

One day in July some girls were going to 
have a picnic; and they proposed to have it 
under: ‘‘ Job Hartwell’s Oak,” as the tree was 
called; and they invited Job to preach to them 
on the occasion. Job was going to decline; 
but, when Minnie Bacon came to him and 
pleaded the cause of the girls, Job could) not 
say no, for Minnie was one who by her gentle, 
composed manners, made the boys do pretty 
much as she desired. 

It was a bright Saturday afternoon, and all 
the boys and girls in the vicinity were counting 
upon going to the oak —the latter ta the pic- 
nic, the former to climb the tree and whittle. 
Such was Job’s influence for good over these 
boys, that Billy Ruff planned it.for a part of 
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them, on the occasion, to whittle skewers to 
sell for raising money to buy a very poor boy, 
whom they all liked, a new straw hat; and 
those engaged to work for charity were to 
meet back of Job’s barn at one o’clock, and 
have their jackknives ground. 

By two o’clock the boys had collected in the 
tree, and were busily at work whittling, waiting 
for the minister. Next came the girls, with 
their baskets of cakes, and moss, and patch- 
work, and beads, and their neat sheaves of 
rushes to braid. 

There was a rumor that a party of boys from 
another town were coming to break up the 
meeting, and spoil the picnic. But Billy Ruff 
told them all to ‘‘keep dark,” assuring them, 
with a meaning twist of his head, that he 
would “pick the flints of the Heathentown 
spindle-shanks,” if they came near them, and 
that the preaching should be ‘“‘ deaconed 
through” if it cost him ‘‘a black eye.” 

After a while, Job came among the little party, 
with a well-worn prayer-book under his arm, 
and his red-covered sermon in his vest pocket. 
On sight of so many neatly-dressed girls his 
heart beat a few misgivings; but he mustered 
courage, and, wishing the girls a ‘* Good 
afternoon!” he ascended the tree, welcomed 
by the cheers of the boys above. 

Then all was hushed, while Job opened the 
prayer-book, and devoutly read, in a clear 
voice, parts of the evening service. ‘ Then 
they all sang ‘‘Canaan;” and the girls un- 
packed their baskets, and the boys commenced 
to whittle, while Job announced his text from 
the fortieth chapter of his namesake, tenth 
verse — ‘‘Array thyself with glory and beauty.” 

He told them that God made everything fo 
be beautiful; but he had left his work unfin- 
ished; he had left the trees unpruned, and the 
fruit on them ungathered; he had left imper- 
fections in the natures of his children, that 
they might have something to do to correct 
and improve them; and that the great end of 
life was to beautify everything, and first of all 
the character. Then Job reached out his hand 
to a cluster of Jeaves behind him, and took 
froma robin’s nest a blue egg. ‘See that egg 
which» God has formed,” said Job. ‘‘ How 
beautiful it is already! But its beauty is un- 
finished. The mother robin must warm it 
with her life-blood, until it bursts, and takes 
wings and soars away. So our souls are un- 
finished; but they have germs in them of 
lovely wimgs, whereby they will soar away like 
the young robin from the egg.” ; 

“Haw! haw! haw! Hooray for pious Job 
and his long-faced Covenanters!” resounded 
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at this moment through the neighboring woods, 
while a shower of green apples dashed into 
the oak tree, one of them falling on the head 
of one of the girls. 

‘Why, what ill-bred fellows they are!” ex- 
claimed Nellie Lovering. 

‘And for ¢@t reason we should be chari- 
table towards them,” said Minnie Bacon. 

But a few words from Billy Ruff induced the 
intruders to change their evil intention of 
breaking up the meeting; and when Minnie 
Bacon politely asked them to come and hear 
the preaching, they became as well-behaved 
boys as ever you saw. 

None of the girls, and very few of the boys, 
ever forgot Job’s sermon about beautifying the 
life, or about the robin’s egg; and I am glad 
to record that their hearts were very much im- 
proved by what he said, to say nothing of the 
manners of Billy Ruff. 

Children, there are infinite methods of doing 
good to one another, and exerting a sweet in- 
fluence on your associates. Cannot you find 
some way as original as that of Job Hartwell 
preaching in the oak tree? 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXI. — A Race witH Bruin. 


” CRIED Master Fred, “ how it must 
» have frightened you, Mr. Cooper, to 
feel his shaggy head against your neck!” 

55 No,” was the response, in a very solemn 
tone, ‘not at all. Dan’el Cooper knows no 
fear. When I felt that thar shaggy muzzle 
agin my neck, think says I, hit’s a dorg! I 
wonder who that dorg belongs to! Dad hain’t 
got no dorg— dad’s dorg is dead. P’raps this 
is dad’s dorg’s ghost! 

* While I war turnin’ ther subjec’ over in my 
mind, I heerd a growl. 

‘* When I heerd that, think says I, hit is not 
a dorg arter all— hit’s a b’ar; which it war. 
I didn’t delay to look round at that b’ar, my 
friends. Remember, I war young. I jist got 
down off’n that thar stump, and sot out fer 
another part of ther bush. , I travelled fast. 
I don’t think I ever travelled quite so fast afore 
ner sence. Bee-u-tiful legs them war what I 
had afore. But no matter. Them legs done 
their duty by Dan’el Cooper. But what is two 
legs compared ter four? Jest half, as you all 
know — partic’ly my juvenyle friend yere,” 
(laying his hand on Fred’s shoulder,) ‘ who 
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has recently l’arned the sum in ’rithm’tic what 
twiste two makes. Four! As soon as I set 
out ter run, ther b’ar he set out arter me. 

“*Qho!’ says I, ‘ yer’ve undertook ter out- 
run Dan’el Cooper — have yer, Mister B’ar? 
Wal, wal! We'll see which is goin’ ter git 
ther best on it’— havin’ great confidence in 
my legs at that time, and—” 

“And the bear chased you —did he?”*in- 
terrupted Fred, tired of Dan’s many references 
to his legs. 

“Yer git ther idear exactly,” said Dan. 
“The way that b’ar run war a caution tera 
sick man! Talk about yer railroads and yer 
telegraphts! I’d a heap druther have a steam- 
hingine arter me ner a b’ar. Away we went 
through ther bush at sech a rate that ther trees 
spun behind so fast they looked like ther teeth 
ofa fine-tooth comb. That may sound strange, 
but it is so. But I felt he war a-gainin’ on me, 
my friends. So I jest stuck ther bread and 
meat in my pocket, in case of need, and hopped 
behind a tree. The b’ar gin a jump iest at that 
minute, and I had ther pleasure of seein’ him 
spring about five or six feet and a half or eight 
feet ahead on me, and light on ther identical 
spot I’d a b’en on ef I'd a kep’ runnin’. 

“When he see I war absent, he turned 
around ter look fer ‘me. It war a small tree 
what I war behind, and he seed me fust off, 
and broke fer me agin. Think says I, I won- 
der ef this yere saplin’ is strong enough ter 
hold meefIclime. Seein’s believin’, and afore 
that b’ar could have said Jack Roberson I hed 
clim ther tree. 

“That tree war small, as I have said, my 
friends. Hit war not more ner twelve foot 
high, and but véry leetie bigger around ner a 
man’s wrist. That war at ther bottom, you 
obsarve. When I got up inter it, chaw me 
inter bufiler chips ef it war a hair thicker ner 
whipcord. These are facts, my friends. 

“Wal, ef ever yer see disgust depictured 
onto ther face of a b’ar, that war ther identicle 
creatur. As true as my name are Dan’el Coop- 
er, he war so kerflummixed that he sot down 
on ther grass, and run out his bloody tongue, 
and scratched his head with his paw, while 
turnin’ over in his mind what ter do next. He 
warn’t long about it. 

“Seizin’ that saplin’ in his mouth, and 
standin’ on his hind legs, that b’ar ’gun fer to 
shake ther tree as ef he war practisin’ a lesson 
he'd larnt out of one of ther school-books what 
my juvenyle friend here has b’en a studyin’ 
recently, and war bound to rock-a-by baby on 
atree top. It war easy enough ter do, fer ther 
saplin’ war limber, and my weight (I war a 





healthy boy) made it kinder top-heavy. So 
he shook and shook, and ther tree rocked and 
rocked, and I swung and swung, with a vio- 
lence that war extr’ornary. It beat any rockin’ 
chair ever I war in, and hammocks and swings 
war no circumstance. It swung so fur that 
nine times out of ten my feet would tech ther 
ground as she come over; and then I’d jerk up 
in ther air higher’n a kite, with my legs a-flyin’ 
around permiscous. But I hung on like grim 
death, my friends; and, arter I got a leetle used 
to it, it war kinder pleasant to be swung cas- 
ually back’ards and for'ards. My shaggy friend 
*gun ter git weary arter a while, and I ’gun ter 
laugh; and by’m-by, when he stopped ter rest, 
I put my thumb ter my nose, and spreadin’ out 
my fingers, and wavin’ on ’em gracefully to 
and fro, I remarked, ‘ War you aware that my 
name. are Dan’el Cooper?’ 

‘“* That made him mad, my friends. He gin 
an awful roar, and grabbin’ holt of ther tree 
agin, he gin it sech a yank that ther darned 
thing broke, and down I come; and, to my as- 
tonishment, I lit a-straddle of that identical 
b’ar’s back, with my face turned towards his 
tail! 

‘*My friends, you need not larf. This is re- 
liable. And a more astonished b’ar than that 
thar identicle shaggy black b’ar war, it has 
never b’en Dan’el Cooper’s lot to see.” 

Here Cooper paused, to refill and relight his 


pipe. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LITTLE BROWN MAID AND HER 
: SHADOW. 


BY LIZZIE M. BOYNTON. 


HE branches of a fallen tree 
Green fringed a sparkling stream, 
While ’mid the weird embroidery 
A wee brown maid was seen, 
As a glad voice warbled out sweet and clear, 
**O, come, little shadow, come here, come here.” 


I know where you are, for I see you there, 
’Neath that pearly cluster of lily-bells, 
With sunbeams tangled amid the brown hair, 
While your blue eyes deepen like sunny wells. 
Come out from the lilies, and ferns, and vines; 
Come dance through the water; see how it 
shines! 


O, saucy shadow, there you are, 
Deep down ’mid the mosses and wild mint 
sweet, 
Your blue eyes twinkling like a star, 
And the sunbeams dimpling your wee bare 
feet; 
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Shadow, come nearer; a secret for thee; 
Dimples, tangles, and all, you’re just like me. 


Two little bare feet exactly like mine, 
Apron all torn, and but one bonnet-stting ; 
And now I'll give out a song, line by line, 
To know how nearly alike we can sing. 


Why, shadow, the queerest thing under the 
sun, y 

You open your mouth, but the siag don’t come; 
I’m really afraid that you’re deaf and dumb. 


Yet, ’tis not so very sad to be dumb, 
And I would not care much, after all; 
You can’t speak the angry words, if they do 
come, ‘ 
And can always be deaf to grandmother’s 
call. 


Somebody's calling me now — don’t you hear? 

You can’t —-I forgot: now kiss me good by: 

One, two — I am ready; now, shadow, come 
near: 

O, there goes a sunbeam right into your eye. 


Splash goes the little brown maid in the 
stream ; 
All frightened, the shadow glides swiftly 
away. 
The forests reécho the wee brown maid's 
scream, 
And a farmer-boy’s footsteps hastening that 
way. 


Our wee brownie lassie’s growing vain, I fear; 


But then ’tis the way of the world, after all, 
To watch its own shadow when waters are 
clear, 
Forgetting that “‘ pride evet goes before 
fall.” 
And all lassies who would a trué womanhood 
win, 
Avoid vanity’s breakers, lest ye tumble in. 


—— WHEN Anne Boleyn was condemned to 
death by her tyrant husband, she sent him a 
message from the scaffold acknawledging the 
obligations which she owed him in uniformly 
continuing her advancement. “ From a pri- 
vate gentlewoman,” she said, ‘‘ you have made 
me, first a marchioness, then a queen; and, 
as you can raise.me no higher in this world, 
you are now sending me to be a saint in 
heaven.” 

—— Guineas were first coined in 1673, from 
gold brought from the coast of Guinea. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





AOTING OHARADE. 


BY LOUISE E. CHALMERS. 
(OONCLUDED.] 


SECOND AND THIRD SYLLABLES — 
ACTOR. 


Scene II. — A Parlor. 
sewing. 


[Znter Brivcet, followed by Mires O'’Fia- 
HERTY. ] 

Bridget. If ye plaze, ma’am, here’s the mon 
the masther was spakin’ of. [ 2xz¢ Brincer. 

Mrs. Gray. O,1I see; you have come from 
the intelligence office — have you? 

Miles. (Taking off his hat and bowing.) It 
is mesilf that has done it, ma’am. 

Mrs. Gray. Did Dr. Gray.send you? Have 
you seen him? 

Miles. Mayhap I have,ma’am. I'd be likely 
to, if I came near him, for me eyesight is gude 
fur seein’ wid mostly; but whither what was 
the name of him was, or whither he was the 
docthor or not, I couldn’t till from the lookin’ 
at him; but shure I am I was sint —sint bya 
fine gintlemon too. 

Mrs. Gray. Did he make any arrangement 
with you? 

Miles. He made nothing at all wid me, 
ma'am; he sint me up for the lady to make. 

Mrs. Gray. I want to hire a man to take 
care of the horses; and not only that, but to 
make himself generally useful about the place; 
to build the furnace fires, afid attend to the 
garden in the summer time.@Can you do this 
sort of work? 

Miles. I can, lady. It’s mesilf that’s nate 
and handy about anything — nate and handy 
I am. 

Mrs. Gray. What kind of work can you do? 

Miles. Anything, ma’am, A little of this, 
and a little of that, and a little of the other; 
chafely, a good dale of all of thim — at your 
sarvice. 

Mrs. Gray. But what have you done in the 
past? 

Miles. Indeed, ma’am, the same thing that 
tellin’ you I was — a little of this and a little 
of — 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, I understand; you need 
not go over it all again, but try and answer 
my questions plainly. It is necessary that I 
know»something of your past life. 

Miles. Och, it’s the histhory of me that ye 


Mrs. Gray alone 
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would have the knowledge of. It’s me that 
can tell the lady that. I was born at Killarney, 
County Cork, Ireland. At the age of two 
years — 

Mrs. Gray. You need not go Pack so far as 
that. 

Miles. O, it’s back I needn’t goat all. Then 
you'll have me stay and tind the horse — 
will ye? 

Mrs. Gray. No, I won’t. I will have you 
to answer my questions. Where did you work 
last? 

Miles. I wasn’t warking last at all. It was 
me foorst cousin that warked last. But it wasa 
fine place, was it. The goold was all round 
on the walls, and the blissed angels stuck onto 
the bottom of the top of the roof, all a-flyin’ 
round and round. O, it was a beautiful place, 
and the fine lards and ladies a-steppin’ round. 

Mrs. Gray. But where was it? and who 
were you? What had you to do with them? 

Miles. Och, I was One of ’em — one of ’em; 
one of the lards and ladies; and I wore a fine 
rid coat, and walked out so grand before all 
the company. 

Mrs. Gray. What had you to do? 

Miles. I was an acthor —an acthor in the 


thayater. 
Mrs. Gray. O, an actor; I begin to under- 


stand. 

Miles. And a fine place it was, ma’am. 

Mrs: Gray. Have you any testimonials — 
any paper with writing on it— saying that 
you are honest and capable? Have you a 
recommendation from your employer — the 
manager? 

Miles. He didn’t put it down in the writin’ 
of it, but he thought I was a good acthor; he 
said I acted like Sancho — acted like anything. 

Mrs. Gray. Do you understand horses? Can 
you‘take care of them? 

Miles. For the standin’ idles sition eng am, 
I'm tall for that; I could do thim well. I have 
great exparience. Indade, I was used to doin’ 
the hind legs of the elephant, whin I was in 
the thayater; and bein’ used to the elephant, 
do you think I couldn’t do a horse, that isn’t 
half the size of it? 

Mrs. Gray. I don’t doubt your ability in 
the least; but I cannot conclude a bargain 
with you at present. I should like to have 
you wait until Dr. Gray comes home. You 
can go down to the basement and wait in the 
kitchen till he comes. 

Miles. (Bowing and scraping.) Thank ye 
kindly; and would the young faymale in the 
kitchen be afther resavin’ me kindly, is it? 

Mrs.Gray. Certainly, she will treat you well. 
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Miles. But I’m a stranger, and a lone mon, 
and back’ard at gettin’ acquainted. Wad ye 
mind tellin’ me the name of her that’s there, 
that I may introdoose mesilf favorable by it? 

Mrs. Gray. Her name is Bridget Ryan. 

[Mixes shuffles out. 


THE WHOLE WORD — CHARACTER. 


Scene III.— Bridget peeling Potatoes in the 
Kitchen. 


[Enter Mites O’FLAHERTY. ] 


Miles. The top of the marnin’ to ye, me . 
swateheart! 

Bridget. Who are you? 

Miles. I’m the mon that’s come — the new 
mon that’s come to water the furnace, and ‘put 
coal on the horses, and drive the garden round 
in the summer time. 

Bridget. Well, what d’ye want of me, that 
you stand gappin’ so? 

Miles. I want to look at the swate face of ye, 
my purty. It’s long years I’ve been sighin’ for 
ye; and is it purtindin’ ye do, that ye don’t 
recollect me? 

Bridget. Indade, I niver sot eyes on ye be- 
fore this blissid marnin’. 

Miles. (Taking a chair and hitching up to 
her in the most insinuating manner.) How 
can ye break the heart of me like that! And 
ye don’t know Mile’ O’Flaherty, who played 
wid ye whin ye was a boy in ould Ireland? 
Och, and don’t ye? Look at the nose of me. 
Did ye iver know another nose like that? An’ 
there’s the eyes of me, great for looking at a 
purty girl like ye; and the mouth of me, good 
for kissin’ — (He puts his arm round herand 
tries to kiss her ; she gives him a slap, in 
the confusion the potato pan slips from her ‘9, 
and the potatoes roll over the floor.) 

Bridget. (Shaking her fist at him.) Och, 
ye spalpeen! Ye son of athafe! That’s what 
ye’ve done now! Be aisy—will ye? (They 
both pick up the potatoes, and he slyly pockets 
some spoons that lie on the table.) 

Miles. But it’s the cruelty that’s a-killin’ me. 
How should I know our name, Bridget Ryan, 
if I wasn’t me mesilf, and you wasn’t you 
yoursilf all sthraight, and both of us old friends 
to the other one of us? Haven’t I follered ye 
over the dape say to have a look at your swate 
face? How wad I know I was Miles, and how 
wad ye know ye was Bridget, if it wasn’t that 
we was swatehearts in Killarney O! 

Bridget. Och, ye’re desaving me. 
lived in Killarney at all. 

Miles. No more did I mesilf ! and that jist 


I never . 
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proves it that we come from the same place. 
What d’ye say to that ? 

Bridget. Ym not belaving a word of ye. 
Ye’re no honest mon, wid yer lyin’ words. 

Miles. Och, Biddy, me darlint, how can ye 
spake so of me? Whither ye don’t belave it 
or not, me swateheart, I’m a gude, honest mon 
as ever was in love wid.ye; and haven’t I it all 
written down onto a paper, a-sayin’ it is the 
character of me is gude? (He fumbles in his 
pocket and produces a piece of paper.) Jist 
look at hat. What d’ye say? 

Bridget. It’s me that can’t read a word of it. 

Miles. No more ye need to. A lady wid 
the fine sense of ye can till from the looks of 
it — a fine, large paper, and plinty of ink. See 
the brave flourishes onto it! D’ye think that 
isn’t as good as goold? 

Bridget. Don’t be bothering me wid it. 

Miles. What wad the misthress say, did she 
know of your tratement of me? The misthress 
be a fine lady, and I must be a tindin’ to her 
arders. I'll go out and drive the horses round 
for a little spell; and whin I come back ye’ll 
be afther trating me betther, I’m thinkin’. 

[Z£xct MILEs. 

Bridget. O, the lyin’ words of him, to call 
me his swateheart, that niver sot eyes on him 
again before; thryin’ to desave me wid his 
winnin’ ways, and stale the heart of me quite 
away. O, the spoons! Whar’s the spoons 
I've been a clanin’ all this blissid day! Och, 
that ugly-mouthed thafe of the world has stole 
the spoons! (2xit, sobbing and weeping.) O, 
thé spoons! the spoons! 


——————_——. 


—zm THE ancient Egyptians sometimes 
hurled with lions, which they trained ex- 
pressly for the purpose; and many an Egyp- 
tian monarch was accompanied in battle by 
a favorite lion. 


—— IN the middle ages it was believed that 
Mohammed was originally a cardinal, and be- 
came a heretic only because he failed in his 
design of being elected pope. 


—— THE eggs of the crocodile are only three 
inches long by two in diameter — not so large 
as those of the goose. Yet the crocodile grows 
to the length of twenty, and sometimes, it is 
said, even to thirty feet. 


—— Ir is said, by those who have made the 
experiment, that oysters can be taught to keep 
their shells closed for a long time when out of 
water. © 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be @mphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be eon- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical panses. 


THE AMERIOAN UNION. 
BY HON. T. D’ARCY M’GER. 


AM not a *REPUBLICAN in poli- 
tics; long before these recent 
troubles came to a head in the Amer- 
ican Union, I had ceased to 'poGma- 
TIZE upon ANy abstract scheme of 
government; but I have no HEsITA~- 
TION in declaring my OwN belief —a 
belief founded on evidence accumu- 
lated through several years of obser- 
vation — that the “AMERICAN sys- 
TEM, so far from’ having proved a 
*FAILURE, as tyrants and toad-eaters 
all over the world would wish it to 
be — that that system will *2MERGE 
from this, its first great domestic 
trial — ‘tpURIFIED, *tCONSOLIDATED, 
{DISCIPLINED for greater 'USEFUL- 
NESS and greater ‘ACHIEVEMENTS 
than ever before. 

If the American experiment were 
indeed to FAIL, the hope kindled on 
the altars of the *East — the old 
Greek fire of *FREEDOM — would at 
last be **QUENCHED and ‘FOREVER, in 
the far ° West. If the American ex- 
periment were to fail, not their.Fa- 
THERS alone, but all the illustrious 
company of 'FREEDOM’S MARTYRS, 
would have *LIvep and *BLED in 
vain. In vain had Roman 'virRTUE 
resisted Roman ‘AMBITION; in vain 


_ had Christian *tcHrvaLry fended off 


the **cIMETER and the “SUPERSTITION 
of the Mussulman; in vain had the 
great “CHARTER been drawn, and 
*tBANNOCKBURN been fought, and 
8 SwITZERLAND been freed, — 





Nore. — Thomas D’Arcy McGee, formerly 
an enthusiastic Irish Republican, but more 
recently a firm supporter of the English 
crown. and a prominent statesman in Can- 
ada, was assassinated a few weeks ago at 
Ottawa, at the instigation, it is supposed, 
of the Fenians. 
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«‘ What time the hardy peasants sate 
On Uri’s rock, in close divan, 
And winged the arrow sure as fate, 
That ascertained the ‘r1iGHTs of man.” 


American !LIBERTY is the product of the 
highest political "INTELLIGENCE of modern 
times, working in the freest FIELD, cast adrift 
from all EUROPEAN ties by the madness of an 
arbitrary minister, blind to all circumstances 
of TIME and PLACE: if that fabric should be 
destined to "FALL, — as fall I firmly believe it 
will NoT in ouR day, nor at ANY * EARLY day, 
—the "WHOLE WORLD must feel the SHOCK, 
and all the civilized parts of the earth might 
well be clothed in *mouURNING, if they only un- 
derstood the ‘vALUE of what they had lost. I 
am told there are several American citizens 
here present. If there are, I beg them to take 
from me, as one of the public men of this 
Province, that, so far as I am aware, with FEw 
and UNINFLUENTIAL exceptions, the **prEss 
and *PpEOPLE of Canada are ANXIOUSLY and 
SINCERELY desirous that they may be able soon 
to SETTLE their domestic troubles, and that 
the "FUTURE course of their confederation may 
be as free from ANARCHICAL DANGERS as it has 
been hitherto since the days of ? WASHINGTON. 


THE TWO ROOSTERS. 


BY F. W. S. 


ROOSTER, who, in some way or other, 
lost his tail, which had been a very 
gorgeous and illuminated one, grew melan- 
choly, ceased crowing, and sat all the time 


in dust and ashes. At last, wishing .to go 
abroad, he made a proposal to a friend to bar- 
row his, only for a single day, and he wotld 
return it, at the end of that time, untarnished, 
without the loss of a feather — upon his word 
and honor. 

“T cannot accede to your request,” replied 
Sir Chanticleer, ‘‘ but would advise you to get a 
bottle of Hair Restorative and apply it to your 
bald stump. For if I lent you my tail, I am 
afraid I shoyld never get it back again. It 
would not be right for me to bring upon my- 
self by design the same misfortune which has 
fallen to you by accident. He who loves to 
shine in borrowed plumes is not to be trusted, 
and I herewith cut the acquaintance of one 
who, to get himself out of a sneaking plight, 
would rob me for one hour of my native glory. 
Upon my word,” said he, striding away proud- 
ly, ‘some people expect you literally to strip 
yourself for their benefit. I won’t do it. Cock- 
a-doodle doo! Cock-a-doodle doo!” 











BASE BALL. 


HE Base Ball season has fairly opened 

again, and the first report comes from 
Bath, Maine. s 
’ The Actives and the Dirigos had a brush on 
the roth of April, and the score stood, at the 
end of nine innings, Actives 13, Dirigos 10. 

MUFFIN. 
To EAT A Peck oF PAPER SHAVINGS AND 

CONVERT THEM INTO A RIBBON. — Procure 
fifteen separate yards of cheap ribbon of differ- 
ent colors, sew them together into one length, 
joining the contrasting colors; then roll it up 
neatly, and it will be about the size of four 
half dollars put together. Now obtain some 
white paper shavings from a_bookbinder, 
shake them up lightly, and they will look like 
a great quantity. When you begin the trick, 
take the roll of ribbon in the left hand, which, 
with a few shavings, is effectually hidden; then 
begin and eat the paper. As you feed, by pre- 
tending to thrust an extra handful down the 
throat, from time to time, you can easily man- 
age to withdraw the masticated portions un 
seen, and carry them down to the ground. Af 
ter you have continued long enough, you then 
put the roll of ribbon in your mouth, throwing 
the remaining shavings on the floor. You 
then take hold of the end of the ribbon and 
unwind it; by drawing it gradually from the 
mouth it will appear as though it came from 
the stomach. The teeth must be kept close 
enough to prevent the entire roll from being 
pulled out altogether. When cleverly per- 
formed, this will create a great deal of amuse- 
ment. X. E. R. 


Puzzir. — How can a square hole be bored 
with an auger? Azs. Fold q piece of paper 
once, and clamp it between two pieces of wood 
with the folded edge uppermost; place the 
point of the augur at the joint of the two pieces 
of wood and bore a hole. On taking out the 
paper and unfolding it, a square hole will be 
found. ELMwoop. 
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603. Fortescue. 604. Drummond. 605. Bor- 
ne-0.- 606. Fa-n. 607. Georgia-n. 608. 40, 
30, 10, 609. A (gnu) (broom)-s (weeps) 
c (lean) — A new broom sweeps clean. 610. 
Morse. 611. Boston. 612. The Red Cross. 
613. Plug. 614. Ave. 615. Keel. 616. Nab. 
617..(H. in a man) (over the, C) (eight) H 
(e’s) and (00 long) (tea) — A Chinaman over 
the sea ate a cheese and oolong tea. 618. 
1. Anna. 2. Taunt. 3. Teach. 4. Inflate. 
5. Chicken. 6. As — Attica, ATHENS. 619. 
Breaking Away. 620. N-am-e. 621. B-Abe-l. 
622. B-and-y. 623. B-Anne-r. 624. L-Eve-l. 
625. S-tar-e. 626. J-oh-n. 627. G-lass-y. 628. 
S-tea+l]. 629. Deer, deep, beer. 630. Hip-Po- 
pot-a-mus. .631. Cat-a-comb. 632. Ten-ant. 


633- Charles Kimbal} 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


AMPUTATIONS, 

636. Remove the arm from an article of 
clothing, and leave a man. 637. Remove the 
arm from a railroad man, and leave a tin ves- 
sel. 638. From ground that is favorable. for 
agriculture, and‘ leave a story with a moral. 
639. Remove the arms from a dangerous weap- 
on, and leave one of the elements. Junior. 





DovsLe Acrostic, 

Thé initials and finals form the names of two 
vessels mentioned in one of Oliver Optic’s 
stories :— 

640. 1. A large body of water. 
3- Volcanic ashes. 4. To harmonize. 
savor. 6. An exclamation. 

Lorain Livcotn. 


REBUS. 


2. Pale. 
5- To 


641. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with the same word, having 
the first letter changed each time : — 

642. ‘There was a —— in the —— at — 
o’clock in the It was out of —— of the 
Isle of ——. There was just —— enough to 
see that —— must conquer ——, though it 
was a pretty —— struggle. 

Harry HASTINGs. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF ANIMALS AND REPTILES. 
643. A dot. 644. Prides. 645. Toga. 646. 

Amall. 647. Present. 648. O peel ant. 649. 

Latercar lip. 650. Read Pol. HAuTBoy. 


ENIGMA. 

651. It is composed of 10 letters. The 10, 8, 
7, 4,6 is an insect. The 1, 5, 2 is a pigeon’s 
song. The 3, 9, 8 is to hasten. The whole is 
one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

JostaH TRINKLE. 
Sans-Pieps. 

652. Take two letters from garments, and 
leave a fabric of which they are made. 653- 
Take from part of a window, and leave a Lat- 
in conjunction. 654. Take from a plank, and 
leave a serpent. Our AMERICAN COUSIN. 
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E have received about four hundred cor- 

rect answers to the “ Curiosity” in No. 

68, and have sent four prizes instead of one — 

to Tony Weston, for the first answer; Eliza- 

beth A. Taylor, for the first west of the Missis- 

sippi; George F. Moon, for the finest specimen 

of penmanship; Amelia Johnson, who is sup- 

posed to have guessed it the quickest — two 
and three quarter minutes average time. 

We are happy to inform Mars that a practi- 
cal chemist has engaged to furnish such “ ex- 
periments.” — We are suspicious of a “ parcel 
of youth” who have won the sobriquet of 
“Hard Crowd.” We should not care to be- 
long to that crowd, though Unick seems to 
take pride in it.— There was nothing in the 
letter from Licorice John worth our accept- 
ance, except the stick of licorice. Not need- 
ing it ourself, we gave it to Hannah, who had 


a bad cold, and she is quite sure that was what 
cured it. 


Ned Sketchley has more than he can attend 
to in the way of correspondence, and says that 
he can only reply to letters in the “ artistic” 
line, though grateful for all others. He will 
answer all letters containing specimens of 
drawing. His address is now ‘‘ Swiss Home, 
Kenwood Road, Albany, N. Y.” We recog- 
nize the portraits. 

We commend the following, from Empire 
State, to all who have met with discourage- 
ment in club-getting: ‘Canvassing is up- 
hill work; the usual dialogue is, ‘I called to 
see if you wished to subscribe.’ ‘Hum, no; 
don’t want it.’ Not having the least idea 
whether 2# was a penny paper or a mowing- 
machine. However, I’ll ‘Try Again,’ think- 
ing, each time, ‘Now or Never,’ and will 
‘Watch and Wait’ for chances — will ‘ Seek 
and Find’ the subscribers, determined to 
‘Work and Win,’ taking care not to ‘ Haste 
and Waste,’ adding names ‘ Little by Little,’ 
those who ‘are ‘Poor and Proud’ and those 
who are ‘Rich and Humble;’ ask those who 
are ‘In School and Out,’ and, ‘ Breaking 
Away’ from these, perchance,  by.some 
‘Freaks of Fortune,’ I may. induce all the 
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members ofa base ball or ‘ Boat Club’ to 
join my club; and when I have them ‘All 
Aboard’ I'll hoist ‘ The Starry Flag’ and bear 


| away towards 149 Washington. Street. . Still, 


‘It may be for years, and it may be for’— a 
shorter period, but some ¢ime I hope to become 
your nephew.” We shall surely have to adopt 
Empire State upon the strength of that letter. 

Thidolf thinks the answer to the Perfume 
Riddle is “‘ Myrrh.” Try again. — Harry Len- 
nox tells a ‘story, which will be appreciated 
by a great many in our vicinity. An old lady 
in his neighborhood lives in a very dilapidated 
dwelling, and the other morning part of the 
ceiling fell upon her breakfast table, nearly 
demolishing her, and quite.so the nice buck- 
wheats. Soon after, the wind blew down her 
fence, upon which she exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless us! 
what are we coming to? Everything is com- 
ing down but the rent, and sure that’s going 
up all the time.” 

When we see Tim Shiner, we will tell him 
all about it. Hannah is the poetic name for 
Waste Basket. — Omega sent a correct answer 
to the enigma; that was not the Prize Puzzle, 
but the next one was. — If Al Hermann had 
sent the answer to his charade, we should have 
accepted it. — Johnny Bull, the Perfume Rid- 
dle is not “‘ Cedar.” — Nephew, what’s the use 
of living if one don’t improve? That is what 
‘“‘ Our Boys and Girls” must do —all of them. 
— N. O. Vice, address as before. 


DECLINED. 

Unick, Philip J. B., Tempest, Paul Kendall, 
Jack Spratt, Romulus, Lamp Post, Osceola, 
Johnny Bull, Big Wig, Quicksilver, Sentio, 
Allie, Guy Mannering, G. W. D., Bald Tim 
More, H. A. B., George Gimney, Hautboy, 
Try Again, L. W. B., Gen. S., James Bogle, 
Long Legs, Omaha, Urban Linkboy, Nell . 
Gwynne, Patience Pays, Yorick, Chick Vic. 


Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 
Rebuses — F. L. G. G., Bunny, Kyle Dyle, 
H. Hale, Captain Cuttle, Harry of the West; 
transpositions — Robin Hood; Sans-tétes — 
Bay State; Musical — Hoky Poky; puzzles — 
George H. D., Elmwood. 


WisH CORRESPONDENCE. e 

.G. L. Gray, Box 448, Ithaca, N. Y.; Good 
Templar, Amesbury, Mass.; Quiz, Box 256, 
Westboro’, Mass.; L. W. B., Box 89, Rockport, 
Mass. (with Chip, Bob, Rob Roy, &c.); Rock- 
et, Box 1015, Middletown, Conn.; Muffin, Box 
531, Bath, Me. (on base ball matters); N. O. 
Vice, Box 123; Evanston, Ill.; Kyle Dyle, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


VALUE IN EXOHANGE. 


ONEY, we have said, should: consist of 

some commodity which every one is 
willing to take in exchange for.whatever he 
may wish. to dispose of. Now, generally a 
man is. not willing to é&kchange what has cost 
him labor. for something. that he can have 
without any labor at all. . Nor does he care to 
give what has cost him eight hours of ‘labor 
for an article which he can himself produce 
with no harder labor in six or seven hours. 

An article, then, to be freely used as money, 
must be the result of labor; and its value in 
exchange will depend mainly, though not’al- 
ways entirely, upon the amount of labor it has 
cost, as compared: with the cost of other com- 
modities, estimated in the same way. 

Gold and silver — commonly called the pre- 
cious metals — are not exceptions to this rule. 
Twenty years ago, Huc, a French missionary, 
found ‘that, in Chinese Tartary, five of those 
cubes of tea, called ‘brick. tea,” which. are 
there used as money, represented an ounceiof 
silver. Now, if the tea crop.should be‘reduced 
one half, while the labor remained the same, 
either fewer or smaller bricks would represent 
the ounce of silver. 

A pound of silver or gold is not worth a fifth 
part so much as it’was five hundred years ago, 
simply because, at present, a day’s labor of the 
miner will, on the average, yield more than 
five times as much as a day’s labor yielded 
then. Ofcourse gold-hunting is not now év- 
erywhere equally profitable. While the gold- 
washer of the Rhine obtains gold-dust to the 
value of thirty or forty cents in a day, the 
Californian and Australian miner gains some 
four or five dollars. A commodity which could 
be obtained always and everywhere without 
labor would make very poor money. Still, it 
does not follow that the precious metals are 
good money merely because we have to work 
for them. If they were not used as materials 
of plate and jewelry, and for many other or- 
namental purposes, men would not exchange 
goods for them when coined into money. 

But there has never been any trouble on this 
score. Both gold and silver have been very 
highly prized from the earlier ages..; They 
were articles of commerce; were made into 
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chains, finger-rings, and ear-rings, and cut 
into thread for embroidery, nearly four thou. 
sand years ago — centuries before they were 
made into coin. 


———_—_—_—__—_ 


THE SKY. 


wut is the blue sky, so grandly arched 
above our heads? The ancient Greeks 
supposed it to be a solid substance, spread 
above the earth at an immense height, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars were set like diamonds 
in a ring. The upper surface was laid with 
gold — the pavement of the gods. 

In pagan countries somewhat similar notions 
still prevail. A converted heathen said to his 
missionary teacher that he thought the sun, 
moon, and stars were holes in the solid sky, 
through wiich came streaming down to earth 
the brightness and glory of the heavenly world. 

But, in reality, the sky is nothing more than 
the air we breathe. Instead of the solid arch, 
towering so many thousands of miles above us, 
where our childish fancy placed it, the blue sky 
is nothing but the color of the ocean of air, in 
which we live and move. And, as to its dis- 
tance from us, it is all within three or four 
miles. For travellers, who go upon high moun- 
tain-tops, tell us that they no longer see-any 
blue sky above them there, where the air is so 
thin that they pant for breath, but only the 
blackness of empty space. 

But, it may be asked, why do we not see the 
blue color of the air when we look up to the 
ceiling of our rooms? Why do we not havea 
blue sky in the house as well as out of doors? 
The answer is, that some substances, of which 
air is one, do, not show their colors except ix 
the mass.. Take a piece of glass, pour upon it 
a single drop of ink; now press another piece ° 
of glass upon the ink, and hold them both, 
pressed together, up to the light. Scarcely any 
color of the ink can be seen. 

- The poet says, — 
‘“*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain with its azure hue.” 


But Philosophy, that great enemy to Poetry, 
steps up and tells us that it is ot the moun- 
tain’s blue robe which we see, but only the air, 
which, like a misty curtain, hangs between us 
and the mountain. Z. 


—— TuE famous Sobieski, when he had de- 
feated the Turks and delivered Vienna in 1683, 
wrote to the pope, ‘‘I have come, I have seen, 
and God has conquered.”. He was more mod- 





est than Cesar. id. 





